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slightly increased, that it remains clean and non-odorous
and can be painted or polished, that no salts are introduced
or formed in the wood injurious to the latter or to iron
or other metals, and that the insulating value of the
wood is not destroyed. It is also to be noted that owing
to the preservative being supplied in a very concentrated
form intended to be afterwards diluted with water, there
is a considerable saving in the cost of carriage.

NAPHTHALENE.

Naphthalene or Naphthalin (Ci0H8)has been employed

,*                  as a preservative for a couple of decades or longer, and

\                  is said to give satisfactory resxilts.    It is stated by S. H.

/                  Collins, M.Sc., and Dr. A. A. Hall, M.Sc. (Journal of the

i!                  Society of Chemical Industry), to penetrate easily into

j                  the wood, and to appear to evaporate very slowly, and

'*                 as a preservative to appear to be at least equal to creosote.

It possesses the advantage  of  imparting a nice colour

to the timber, and, moreover, does not render it clisagree-

]                  able to handle.

Tests carried out by the above experimenters with
posts treated with naphthalene showed that very large
quantities of the preservative were still present in the
wood after fourteen years' use, and that the wood was
still in a good state of preservation.

It is also asserted that green timber can be treated with
naphthalene quite as effectively as air-dried timber.

NATURAL OILS AS PRESERVATIVE AGENTS.

Recent experiments have demonstrated that natural
oils can be used as preservative agents with a fair amount
of success. It does not appear that such oils possess any
antiseptic properties, but they serve the purpose of
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